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| Such disasters are prevented by tying the stems 
Terms—$2 50 per annum, or 


$2 00 if paid in advance in an upright position to a stake. 


"rt #* All subscriptions must commence with the || . The musky flavor of the Antwerp Raspberry, 
first rumber in January or July, and no subscri-|| 18 not relished by some persons. It was so at firs! 
ler will be taken for less than six months. || with ourselves; but with a little use it became 


| 


>The first and second volumes can be SUP-|/ the most pleasant of all the kinds. The stems 


plied to new subscribers. | tte Bleak situations, are den istered I ‘ 
‘1 $Dinection or Letrers.—It is necessary || » are olen injured in winter. 


that all letters be addressed to the publishers,| One of our friends after pruning, has had them 
Luther Tucker & Co. ] regularly cased in straw on the approach of se- 
—— = vere weather ; though we think it probable that 


“am int 13} iy EAN WB Wit os} hs 4 o- | the boughs of evergreens would be more effectu 


aeanegrrene pam al. Ano i i 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1833. } A ther friend of ours, has them planted on 
; + the west side of his garden where they are shel- 


tered from the cold winds; and in no ordinary 
































THE CORN HUSK MATRESS. 

The season 1s now approaching when farmers|! winters have they sustained any damage. 
will have leisure to prepare matresses from Indi- —_—__—_—_—_—- 
an corn husks. Except in winter, these are much M’ADAM’S ROADS. 
superior in our estimation, to feather beds, as be- The principles upon which these ought to be 
ing more conducive to comfort and to health ; | constructed, are— 
and for the information of such readers as are not || !- That the bed of the road shall be graded, or 
skilled in the manufacture, we have prepared the || fashioned, while the earth is dry. And 
following directions : | 2. That it shall be so covered and protected, as 

Take bright clean husks, and separate them | always to rman dry. 
from each other. ‘Trim them neatly at each end| The covering is to be stone, broken into pie- 
with the shears; and pass them in little bunches, |) ©¢S Not to exceed two inches in diameter, put on 
one at a time, through a fine hatchel, exactly in and compressed in different strata, withoat earth, 
the manner that we hatche! flax !}sand or gravel, that they may unite by their an- 
t °} t “ , . \] ; 

When the matress is to be made up, spread the || 8!¢s, by heavy pressure upon the surface, so as 
tick on the floor, and over rather less than one || © become impervious to water from above. If 
half of it, scatter the shreds of the husks even- | the stone exceed two inches, the foot of the horse, 
ly, making them lie across each other, as much || the wheel, converts them into @ double lever, 
as possible, in every direction. This not only || depressing one end, and elevating the other, the 
renders the matress more elastic, but the shreds || center of the stone becoming the fulcrum. ‘The 
are less liable to collect into wads. | When the || !@tger stones thus work to the surface, and pre- 
whole quantity intended, is scattered in this man- |) V°P! the mass becoming compact. Earth, sand 
ner, turn over the upper fold of the tick, and se- | and gravel prevent that perfect _—— of the an- 
cure it by sewing. A few bits of strong twine, |) gles which renders the covering impervious to 

- | 
as in curled hair matresses, should be passed |) Water. + nS 8 
through in different places to keep the shreds The protection required is,— 
from shiftin || 4. Curb stones, or other means, to prevent the 
- ce || metal covering from spreading, as this would let 

We have tried stuffing the matress by hand-})' S P 8) 
fuls, after the tick is made up, but we prefer the Po. | , 
mode which we have recommended. ! 2. By drains upon the sides of sufficient depth 

This manufacture may serve as a preventive to give a descent of an inch toa foot from the up- 
against drowsiness in the long winter evenings, | P& surface of the arch to their bottoms, that the 

| bed of the road may not become wet by capilla- 
GARDEN RASPBERRIES. 
Garden Raspberries should be pruned in au-| 


iry attraction. 
| 3. By suflicient outlets, through the curb stones, 

‘umn or in the early part of winter, and then) for the water which falls upon the beds of the 
tied up to good stakes. We will explain the rea-|/ ,54 to puss readily into the side gutters. And 
son of this practice. By pruning at the hight|| 4, By promptly filling, with broken stone, the 
of four or five feet, according to the strength of}! gre indications of a rut; which, if suffered to 
the stem, it has fewer branches to support in the remain, will soon wear so deep as to let the wa- 
following season ; and all the nourishment, deri-|| t¢y through the covering, and saturate the bed of 
ved from the root, being turned into these, they || ine road. 
zrow more vigorously and produce finer and lar-|| Pho durability of 2 M’Adam’s road, or’ the 
ger fruit. For the same reason we recommend | »x5ense of keeping it in repair, will depend up- 
that not more than four or five stems be retained || 54 a due observance of these rules, and upon the 
tor each root. quality of the stone of which the roof or cover- 

But there is another consideration in favor of ing is formed—the harder the material the less 
this practice. In our northern winters, deep)! jiable to wear. Granite is the best material; 
snow-drifts are often the consequence of an ed- quartz and lime stone good; but argillaceous, or 
dying wind over the garden fence; and though clay slate, should be avoided. B. 
under these, the unpruned, bending and strag 
cling stems of the raspberry may safely repose for|| A farmer in Germany is said to have in his 
a while; yet when a thaw commences, the lower || garden an apple tree which has borne 236 sorts 
part of the snow settles, and the incumbent mass ||of fruit. He effected this curiosity for amuse- 



































|| quently snapping and separating it from the root. 
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BEST TIME FOR CUTTING TIMBER. 
The best time for cutting timber involves an 
inquiry of deep interest to farmers. Last sum- 
mer we received the following notice of this sub- 
ject in a letter from a valued correspondent : 

“Some years ago, a German on the Tohickon, 
cut hoop poles late in the spring; and a bundle 
was accidentally left in the woods lying on the 
ground. It remained there o year or two before 
it was discovered, and then to his surprise found 
to be untouched by the worms. The poles were 
lash, hickory, and maple. He has since had his 
jtimber for rails and other purposes, cut at that 
season of the year, and I have also successfully 
tried the experiment.” 

We did not clearly understand at the time 
, whether the hoop poles were preserved by lying 
on the ground, or by being cut at that season ; and 
|we wrote for an explanation. This we have 
just received, and are pleased to lay it before ow: 
readers : 

‘‘ The hoop poles left in the woods were preser- 
ved from becoming doated or worm-eaten, in con 
sequence of having been cut late in spring, at 
the period when the sap is elaborated in the full 
grown feaf. A sawyer told me that logs cut 
when the bark first begins to peel will soon be- 
come sap-rotten, while others cut only a few 
weeks later, will remain sound in similar situa 
tions. Ash, hickory, and maple, when cut atthe 
wrong time, are very liable to be worm-eaten.” 








BACKMAN’S ADDRESS, 

A friend has sent usa copy of an address deli 

vered before the Horticultural Society of Charles 
ton, S. C. on the 10th July last, by the Rev. J. 
Backman. This gentleman is at once a popular 
preacher and a distinguished naturalist. We 
have read the address with great pleasure, and 
\avail ourselves of this mode of returning thanks 
to the unknown donor. The following extracts, 
principally illustrating the advantages of science 
ito human labor and human happiness, will serve 
to show the spirit of the writer, and at the same 
time, we are persuaded, afford a gratification to 
ithe reader : 

The fierce political contest, in which our peo- 
ple have been engaged, had (for a time at least) 
diverted many active and good men from these 
useful and pleasing employments [horticulture } 
ito the study of the principles of government,and 
‘have sometimes led those who breathed the same 
air, and who once admired each other’s gardens, 
—interchanged the delicious fruits of the season, 


and presented each other with the rose, the pink 
and the violet-—to regard each other as the ene- 











mies of theircommon country. These dark and 
unpleasant scenes, we trust, have all now passed 
away, and will soon be buried in oblivion ; and 
nature, that is so full of harmony and love,— 
that has covered the carth with fragrance and 
with beauty, invites us to repose in fnendship to- 
gether, on the green lap of earth, beneath the 
shade of her majestic trees; and the Father of 
the universe seems to say, “ Let there be no strife 
between you, for ye are brethren.” 
Come then, let us unitedly engage in studies 
and employments which will not be confined to 
the sweets of Flora or the apples of Pomona ; 
our views will embrace a wider field, a more 
extended sphere of public utility. While we are 
introducing new objects of horticultural industry, 
we may be able to diffuse botanical and scientific 





no longer supported, crushes the stem, not unfre- |! ment by innoculating and grafting. 





knowledge—contribute something to ameliorate 
the condition of the poor, add to the morals and 
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the virtue of our people, and lead the contem pla 
tions of man from “ nature up to nature’s God.” 

The science of horticulture has not heretofore 
been held in that estimation to which it was cer- 
tainly entitled. It was formerly pursued princi- 
pally by persons in the humble walks of life— 

rsons possessed of but little scientific know- 
ledge, who obeyed the first impulse of nature and 
procured the bread of life by labor and toil. No 
wonder then, that nothing very interesting or at- 
tractive could be found either in the life or the 
employment of such an obscure uncultivated be- 
ing. ‘To my view, there are few states of exist- 
ence less enviable than that of an ignorant man 
or woman working hard on the farm or garden, 
without having knowledge or science enough to 
be interested in their occupation, or in the scenes 
around them. 

But it cannot fail to awaken pleasure in every 
virtuous and reflecting mind, to observe how ge- 
nerally a taste for rational enjoyments, as exem- 
plified in the growing partiality for the study of 
natural history, and in the encouragement given 
to the various branches of horticulture, is super- 
seding the sports of the field, and the revels of 
the banquet. The eager search after truth in the 
present age has, in some measure, redeemed the 
supineness of former times. The tree of know- 
ledge, whose fruit was heretofore so inaccessible 
to men in the humble walks of life, has been free- 
ly plucked by all who choose to gather it. ‘The 
obstructions which were thrown in the way by 
the ancient languages, and by the pretended hid- 
den secrets of the art, have all been stripped of 
their mysterious covering—a more general know- 
ledge of what the soil is capable of producing, is 
diffused among the cultivators, a taste for reading 
various valuable productions upon horticultural 
subjects has increasad. A majority of the arti- 
cles contained in the horticultural publications of} 
England and Germany, are written by professed 
gardeners, who labor in the garden and green- 
house, and we trust that the time is not far dis- 
tant when our own excellent publication on 
southern agriculture will be enriched with the 
productions of the scientific and practical gar- 
dener. Although we are sadly deficient in our 
knowledge on these subjects, yet there are im- 
provements of a very gratifying character in ma- 
ny portions of our land, and we hope that before 
many years the sciences of chimistry, botany, en- 
tomology, ornithology and conchology, will be as 
regularly taught in our schools and private fami- 
lies,as are music and the French language at the 
present day ; and this is certainly calculated to 
open a great source of pleasure and advantage to 
the rising age. 

The advantages of science in horticultural pur- 
suits do not appear to be sufficiently estimated, 
and in order to elucidate this subject, I beg leave 
to invite your attention to the observations and 
facts which I am desirous of bringing to your 
notice. I would endeavor to show you in what 
way ornithology, ym entomology, and 
physiological botany are closely allied to, and 
inseparably connected with the science of horti- 
culture. 

The study of omithology, which is least allied 
to this subject, still presents strong claims. Man 
is known to look with a jealous eye upon all who 
oppose his interests. In obedience to this natu- 
ral dictate of the passions, he not only grapples 
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gardens, and which ought to be encouraged there | made; it being a well known fact that dark eo- 
by all the allurements in our power. Kalm tells |\lored bodics absorb caloric more readily, and it 
us that when a bounty was set on the head of the | larger proportions than those of a bricht i. 
little crow, in Virginia, (meaning probably some || As an evidence of what can te ' 
of the genus Quisealus and Icterus which go under | combination of chinuheah-ond gecaticalbnowielse. 
the common name of black bird,) which were de- in the cultivation of the earth, it is only necessa- 
stroyed at an enormous expense tothe state, the in- | ry to mention the experiments of the great ehi- 
sects go increased, that they would have been | mist Lavoiser, in order to impress on the minds 
brought back againatany price, The purple grack- of wes neighbors,the people of Levandee,in France, 
lein New England was destroyed in consequence | the advantage of combining chimical and practi- 
of the Governor’s offeriny three pence a head; the | cal knowledge. He cultivated two hundred and 
the result was, that insects multiplied so rapidly, | forty acres on seicntific principles. In nine years 
that the herbage was destroyed, and the inhabit i 


7 || his produce was doubled, and his crops afford- 
ants were obliged to import hay from Pennsylva- ||ed one third more than those of ordinary culti- 


nia and England. ‘The poor wood-pecker is shot || vators. 1 trust that these few hints will suffice 
by every idle boy, because he is said to extract ||to show how much may be gained in horticul- 
the juices of apple trees, when in most cases he || ture by a knowledge of chimistry. 
is f weer thither by the worm which is perfora- | : 
ting thetree ; and thus the bird on which we pro- ) sieailic alt qukamudinaie 

nounce sentence of death,ason attenemy,hascome | 0 udy of entomology, our author proceeds to 
to save the tree by feeding on its destroyer. The } botany as follows:— 


omg fly-catcher, (muscicapa tyranus,) is called || But whatever objections may be urged against 
the bee-bird, is slaughtered, when for one bee | this branch of natural history, as connected with 
that he destroys, he relieves the farmer of a thou- | horticulture, none can be urged against botany. 
sand insects that were depredating on his fields. | Here no experiments are necessary that require 
Of the large family of fly-catchers, (muscicapa,) | the infliction of pain. Without a Reweindes of 
warbles, (Sy!via,) thrushes, (twrdus,) that consti- || systematic and physiological botany, we are una- 
tute three-fourths of our land birds, scarcely one | ble to understand terms and observations, that 
is in any respect a depredator upon the property | must occur in every well written book on horti- 
of man ; but on the contrary, all greatly aid him | culture. Botany has become a favorite study 
in preserving his fields and fruits from ievtuning !among the weil-informed of both sexes in every 
insects, Let then a sufficiency of ornithology be | civilized portion of the world, ‘The attraction ot 
known by the cultivators of the soil to distinguish | flowers and truit by their colors, taste and smell 
in the feathered race an enemy from a fnend ; |—the delight oi rearing a living thing, which 
and if the hawk, the crow, and the starling, are | grows under our eye, and develops itself from a 
deserving of death for their depredations, let us | shapeless mass to-one of extreme beauty and 
spare the beautiful warblers, the thrushes and the | loveliness—wh se life is free from pain, and 
wrens, that come to our gardens to claim the | whose death svals the promise of its reappear- 
worm that is injuring us, and who are ready to re- | ance, will always interest us in favor of this stu- 
ward us witha song. | dy. And when it can be applied to useful pur- 
The science of chimistry advances no inconsi- poses— when it can be made to add to the health 
derable claims to the attention of the horticultu- | and comfort of man—when it makes him better 
rist. In order to the successful rearing of plants, | and happier, surely it should find an advocate in 
we must place them in soils adapted to their na- | every breast. 
tures, It is well known that the soil calculated || But it will be urged, that however much trie 
for the growth of one plant is often destructive to | science might aid the cause of horticulture, yet, 
the life of another. The experience of the mem- || that most of those who study the sciences have 


be effected by a 


After detailing many advantages resulting from 


| hers of this Society can testify, that the plants |! done little more than burden their memories wit! 


which flourish in the garden of one, will not suc-) hard and unmeaning names. Suppose we ac- 
ceed in that of another. The okra, the tomato, | mit it for the sake of argument, sn allow that 
and the watermelon, succeed well in some soils, | very few become proficients in the sciences. Is 
while ip others they struggle through a sickly ex-| there then nothing gained? Why do men stud) 
istence and die before they bring their fruits to ma- |! mathematics, a science so genera ly recommend 
turity. The nettle haunts, as it were, the foot-| ed? Not certainly to make the bulk of those 


steps of man, and clings, as poetry might urge, || who attend to these studies either astronomers, 


in very sociality around his dwelling. ‘Ihis plant! or engineers, but simply to exercise and strength- 


will not flourish but in a soil containing nitrate of | en the intellect—and to give the mind a habit ot 
potas, (salt peter,) a salt always abounding in the | minute attention and investigation. If the natural 
neighborhood ot places where there is calcareous | sciences did no more than this,the pursuit of them 
matter. Chimists inform us that every soil is || would prove an advantage toman. But infinite- 


composed of silecia, alumina, oxide of iron, salts, |ly greater benefits may be derived from these 
and animal and vegetable remains. The most 


( ptable r ‘studies; they may be applied to many useful 
important consideration is, in what proportions | purposes in life. They have enabled man to mu- 
must these be mixed, in order to constitute a fer- | tiply the fruits of the earth, to bring from distant 
tile soil. Alumina or clay imparts tenacity to a| climes, plants and vegetables that will give sub- 
soil. Silecia or sand diminishes that power,while| sistence to thousands. The introduction of the 
chalk or lime have an immediate effect : they ren- | 


; _Irish potatoe alone into Europe, has been one ot 
der heavy soils more porous and light soils more | the greatest blessings conferred upon that land. 


retentive. ‘These simple facts are all important. The melon, the okra, the tomato, and the arti- 











with him of his own species whom he views as 


fore been too tenacious, and the other too porous. 





his enemy, but he wages war on the beasts of the. 


Two neighboring fields on interchange of soils| choke, have all been brought from a distance, 
are often rendered fertile, one of which had be-| and are now cultivated in almost all the temper- 


ate as well as tropical portions of the globe. 





|The experiments of Sir Humphrey Davy, onthe |,The peach, the apple, the pear, and the plum, 
subject of soils, are full of instruction. 


| ( ruc efound | with their infinite varieties, were originally con- 
field, on the fowls of the air, and the insect world, || that a rich black mold containing one-fourth of | fined to a small spot of carth, and were of very 
and all that he believes is about to endanger the|| vegetable matter,had its temperature increased in | little value, till science and horticulture united in 


prospect of his success. In this way the inno- one hour from 65 to 88 degrees by exposure to 


cent often suffer for the guilty, and the harmless|| 


bird that comes to add to our pleasures by war-) 
bling its sweet notes in our gardens and on our’ 
house-tops, or who is a positive blessing for us, by 
lessening the number of depredating insects, falls 
indiscriminately with the crow and the grackle 
at the sound of the murderous gun. Now all this 
does not proceed from a natural disposition to 
cruelty, but from ignorance. Without a suitable 
knowledge of the science of ornithology, we are 
unable to know which birds are injurious, and 
which are a positive benefit to the farmer—which 
ought to be banished from our fields,orchards and. 





days earlier, than where no such application is 


introducing them, and improving their flavor. 
The pharmacopia of medicine is indebted to the 
botanist and horticulturist for an immense num- 
ber of ingredients that are calculated to avert the 


the sunshine, while a chalk soil was heated to 
only 69 degrees under similar circumstances. 
But the first, when removed into the shade, cool- 


ed in half an hour 15 degrees, whereas the latter | sufferings and prolong the life of man. It was 
only 4. This explains why the crops on light|| the will of Heaven that man should be doomed 
colored soils are in general so much more back- ||to suffer pain and sorrow ; but that same being 
ward in the spring, but are retained longer in | also in mercy, gave us a healing balm in many4 
verdure during autumn than those jin black light || vine that clusters in the forest, in many a root, 
soils ; the latter obtained a general warmth more |and in the bark of many a shrub or tree. ‘These 
readily but part with it with equal speed. Coal ||have been discovered by the knowledge and le- 
ashes sown on beds, cause beans and peas and |ibors of men of science, and now our gardens 
many other vegetables, to come up two or three abound with remedies for many of the countless 

ills to which we are subject in this life. Some 
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so far as to assert, that the healing art could be 
successfully carried on without the use of ve- 
ectable medicine ; but few, Ll believe, have car-| 
ried this theery into practice. [ am not aware} 
that any thing has yet been discovered among | 
the minerals that can be substituted in the room | 
of Peruvian bark, the rhubarb, and an infinite) 
number of vegetable medicines, with whose | 
names you are sufficiently familiar. 


physicians of the present day, have indeed one| 
i 


afford the means of health and instruction, to the | 
man of science, as well as the tenant of the cot-| 
tage. A garden was the first habitation of man ; | 
it has ever since been a source of the purest 
pleasures, of his most healthfulemployments, and | 
often the means of his sustenance. Multiply 
around the poor man’s cotiage the comforts of 
life, andthe means of enjoyment—attach him to | 
his garden and to his fruits, and you will save | 
him from discontent and crime. hese flowers. 
of life will endear him to his home and his na- 
tive land, and he will become a good citizen, as | 
well asa happy man. To the wealthy, these) 


studies and employments should be equally dear. 


(Nothing is more profitable, nothing more suita- 


ble for a man of leisure.) Some of these studies, | 


by an unaccountable perversion of intellect, have | 
been so abused as to have been dragged into the’ 
service of irreligion. It is well then, that the lover | 
of nature who sees God in all things, who in the’ 
inirror of the creation beholds and adores the re-' 
jlected glory of the Creator, should study these 
works, in order to recormmend the great truths of | 
relicion, as contained in the word of God, and 
make them subservient to the best interests of 
mankind! 
For the Genesee Farmer. | 
LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGRICUL-. 
TURE. 
Although I do not dissent, Mr. Editor, from _ 
W.G. in your Journal of the 234, as to the ad- 


vantages to be derived from the distribution of a | 


portion of the public monies for agricultural pre- 


miums,—lI do dissent from his objections | 
iums,—I do d t fi I bject to an, 


wean him from that home, and to throw him on 
Agricultural School, as well as from the conelu-|) © from that - a 


sion he draws, that but one of these objects can | 


receive legislative aid, I consider both in the! 
light of capital to be invested in farming, the 
creat business of the State; and I think this, 
capital inay be well laid out in both ways, aud 
that it will make good returns to the owner. I 
very much regret that petitions have been sent 


abroad which do not embrace both objects. It! 


| 


° * — . ° 
was the intention of the Executive Committee of | 


the State Society, I am well informed, that both | 


should have been embraced ; and that with ned benefits of such a school would be limited to the 


view both legislative reports were directed to be 


: “9 | 
printed and distributed. The error must have} 
been owing to misunderstanding or inadvertence, || 


lam persuaded, as the gentleman who drafted 
the petition, and the only one of the committee 
who was privy to its publication, is decidedly 
friendly to the plan of extending the public pat- 
ronage to county societics, and has been actively 


and efficiently engaged in the organization of) 


such societies. 

The first objection of your correspondent to the 
Agricultural School is predicated on mere conjec- 
ture, and I will only say that I consider his esti- 
mates overrated. But admitting, for argument, 
that they are reasonable, and that the State 
might ultimately be involved to the extent of 
200,000 dollars, this neither proves that the mo- 
ney would be unprofitably applied; or that it 
would be unjust or unequal to expend this sum 
for the substantial benefit of five sixths, when 
more than ten times this amount has been giv- 
en by the State, for the particular benefit of the 


| labor could,—and it can be,——rendered 25 per 
The garden and the orchard are calculated to | pent. more productive, by enabling it to keep 
aad ’ 


|, fort and moral and intellectual improvement 


| pendent upon individual talent and euterprise. 


neighborhood or a county. 


_dents of our medical, theological and literary 


'|peculiar benefits by residing within the latter 


remaining fraction of our population. It is a fact 
capable of demonstration, that within the last 
fifteen years, most of our marufactured goods, 
particularly fabrics from cotton and iron, have 
fallen more than 50 per cent. in price principally 
in consequence of the facilities which science has 
imparted to this branch of labor. If agricultural 


pace with the intelligence of the day, every 
class in society would participate in its pecuniary 
advantages, to say nothing of the increased com- 


which it would diffuse in society. 
The second objection is, that public institutions 
are not so likely to thrive, as those which are de- 


| This objection lies with equal force against our 
colleges and academies ; for they have all, more 
‘or less, received or are still receiving, public 
bounty. But private enterprise and capital are 
inadequate to this undertaking. There will be 
as great scope for the display of talent, enter- 
|prise and industry, and as powerful stimulants to 
‘call them into action, in this, as in any other 
public or private school. 

W..G. objects, in the third place, because it is 
‘likely to be local in its benefits, as though its 
benefits were likely to be circumscribed to a 
Nothing can be 
/more erroneous. From whence come the Stu- 


schools? From the vicinity of these schools 
merely? or do they congregate in them from dif- 
ferent and remote parts of the State? A parent 
who appreciates the true interest of his son, does 
‘not wish to educate him at home, but seeks to 


387 
the hands; and that its successful cultivation is in- 
limately allied with the most profound investigations 
of philosophy, and the most elaborate exertions of 
the human mind. 

“If not the exclusive duty, it is certainly the 
peculiar province of the state governments, to 
superintend and advance the interests of agricul- 
ture.” * ¥* * “A professorship of agricul- 
ture, connected with the board, or attached to the 
university, might also be constituted, embracing 
the kindred sciences of chimistry and geology, 
mineralogy, botany, and the other departments 
of natural history. By which means a complete 
course of agricultural education would be taught, 
developing the principles of science, illustrating the 
practice of the art, and restoring the first and best 
pursuit of man to that intellectual rank which it 
ought to occupy in the scale of human estimation.” 

Again. From his speech to the legislature in 
1819, I extract the following just and enlightened 
remarks : 


“ Having on a former occasion solicited the at- 
tention of the legislature to the encouragement of 
agriculture, | have to express my regret at the 
failure of a measure generally admitted to be 
proper and expedient, on account of a difference 
of opinion as to its modification. That this im- 
portant pursuit is the foundation of wealth,pow- 
er and prosperity ; that it requires the energies 
of the mind as well as the labors of the body ; 
that it demands the light of science to guide its pro- 
gress, and the munificence of government to accele- 
rate its movements, to extend its usefulness, and to 
diffuse its blessings, are positions which cannot be 
controverted., 

“Why should the countenance of the state be 
required for the encouragement of the arts and 


‘sciences in general, and agriculture, the most 


important of all arts, the most useful of all scien- 
ces, be alone proscribed from the participation of 
its bounty ?” 


These extracts might be multiplied ; but the 
preceding will suffice to show, that Gov. Clinton 
considered the science of agriculture of para- 
mount importance to the best interests of the 











| his individual resources, to merit a good reputa- 
| tion, and to appreciate the importance of self-de- 
pendence. Where one boy is spoiled by being 
sent abroad, three become good for nothing by 
staying at home. It costs but little more to send 


be son 100, than it does three miles, for an edu- 
cation ; and certainly few, very few, could obtain 


distance. 

I can hardly believe your corrspondent is se- 
rious in his fourth and final objection, that the 
'| great or wealthy ; because we have never heard, 
|| in this country, of a discrimination being made 
||in any public school, in favor of the rich. It is 
not designed for a charity school; or one of mere 
study ; but for manual as well as mental labor ; 
an exercise that the great and the rich, at all 
events their sons, are not apt to be very fond of. 
If however such are disposed to acquire indus- 
trious habits, and to become actively useful, so 





State, and as meriting the munificent patronage 
and support of the government. U~ 





THE BLACK TONGUE. 

An experienced Farrier has communicated to 
the Canandaigua papers the following Recipe 
for the cure of this disease : 

Take of Borax and Alum, an equal quantity, 
say 1 oz. of each to a creature, with half an oz. 
of Copperas, pulverize them together; make a 
strong tea of Sage (the above in it,) and sweeten 
it with Honey. When cold swab the mouth 
every hour ortwo. After the disease is checked, 
oil the mouth and the cure is soon effected. 





(We ure indebted to the politeness of 
A. Huncerrorp, Esq, for the Watertown Re- 
gister, from which we have to-day copied the 
account of the Exhibition of the Jefferson County 
Agricultural Society. 





CorrectTion.—=The Errata iaserted in our last 
number, page 379, should have read as follows: 











much better for society. The project is in some 
‘sort an experiment; and if it realizes the high 
| expectations of its advocates, the provisions, 1 
|| have no doubt, will be adequate to the accommo- 
|, dation of all who may apply for its benefits. 

|| As your correspondent is a professed, and 1 
‘trust a sincere admirer of Mr. Cuinron, I beg 
|leave to refresh his mind with some extracts 
‘fom the writings of that eminent statesman. In 
his speech to the legislature in 1818, he says:. 


“ And it has not been sufficiently understood, 
that agriculture is a science, as well as an art ;) 
ithat it demands the labor of the mind, as well as of] 








Errata.—Gen. Farmer, vol. 3, page 354, col. 


\3, line 25, for violuceum read violaceum—p. 


357, col. 3, line 39, for Franklin read Fair: 


i child’s. 


To which we add the following :—Page 373, 
col. 2, line 33 from the top, for on read or-—same 
page and col. line 16 from bottom, for clogy read 
clayey—p. 371, col. 2, line 9 from the top, for 
387 read 347. 


An eel was lately caught in Pennsylvania which 
weighed seven anda 8; it measured 
our feet one inch in length, and ten inches round 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
CANADA THISiLKS 
Dangerous—Necessity of sound Legislation on the 
subject—Correspondents of Public Journals call- | 
ed on for an expression of their sentiments, &c. | 


December 7, 1833. 


—— 








try. That such will quickly be the state of 
things, at least in many parts of Western New- 
York, I see not the least reason to doubt, unless | 
prompt, vigorous, systematic, and united efforts 
| be made to resist the encroachments of these 

The gentleman, styling himself, A Farmer, who || detestable plants. Have we not thus presented | 
has lately written for the Manlius Repository on before us a picture, in which almost the ruin of | usually done in haste, and in the midst of tumult 
the subject of Canada Thistles, has done well in || our country may be plainly seen? Will Wes- are not well adapted to that patient investigation, 
iurning his attention to that subject. Why do tern New-York, or will the Genesee country, so || which this subject obviously demands. _[ insist. 
not many others, yea, thousands of our citizens || celebrated for its beauty and excellence, when |, therefore, that the farmers of the country, and 
who are equally interested, dothe like? A ques- | overrun with Canada Thistles, retain its pres-'| others who have knowledge of the subject, should 
tion of immense interest is now to be decided ; it || ent reputation ? take this work into their own hands, and not 
must be decided speedily ; procrastination one or | It is not safe to adopt the reasoning which |) leave it, unul they have drawn the outlines, and 
two years longer, will itself decide it. The | peraps many do, that because Canada Thistles| settled the details of a bill, to be presented to the 
question is, shail Canada Thistles, (beyond dis-' have net been known to ruin otner countries,|) Legislature for the forms and sanctions of law 
pute, the most dangerous foe to the agricultural || and countries in past ages of the world, there is}, This is indispensable. The work must be done 


interest, that ever appeared in the form of nox- no danger that they ever will practice mischief|| so; or, it is almost certain it will not be done at 
ious weeds,) be permitted to spread without re- || to so great an extent. 


‘all. 

buke, and establish universal empire in the land? || We have no evidence that their capacity for |) 
There can be no reasonable doubt that, in al doing mischief has ever been tested by experi- || much to the credit of his patriotism, set an ex. 
short time, such will be the result, unless, by ||ence. It does not appear that the time when}, ample of this.. He has, in a late number of the 
the aid of legislative enactments, a general and | they commenced their mischievous career, lies! Farmer, given some of the outlines of a plan of 
exterminating warfare against them, be immedi- ' far back in the ages of antiquity. It is indeed, | legislation to meet the case. Yet 1 doubt wheth- 
ately instituted. || but little ihat we know of their history. My es-|| er all the difficulties, incident to the subject were 

The gentlemen of whom I have spoken, may | teemed friend, D T. has given something of it, | present in his mind, I ask, would it not in some 
be informed that he has not been entirely alone || in a late number of the Genesee Farmer. To/|| cases, impose on individuals burdens, too griev- 
in his fearful apprehensions of mischief from || the historical researches of that gentleman, we} ous to be borne, 10 require them to sustain the 


subject. It will not be supposed that 1 mean to 
speak disrespectfully of their talents and person. 
al worth, when I say, they are not the men to 
| whom the peculiar legislation which this subject 
| requires, ought to be exclusively confided. Be. 
sides, the halls of legislation, where business is 











D. T. whose right it is to take the lead, has, 





Canada Thistles. If he will advert to the 2d vol- | 
ume of the Genesee Farmer, he will find there) 


are indebted for the information that, about two |; whole expense of taking care of their thistles, as 
centuries ago Canada Thistles were found grow-|| the law shall direct? The gentleman, proba- 


several elaborate essays on that subject, sounding | ing on the banks of the St. Lawrence, and were 


|| bly was not aware of the extent to which Cana- 


the alarm of danger, depicting the mischievous | sent from that place, as a curiosity, to a botani- | da Thistles have, in some places, spread al- 


qualities of those unwelcome intruders, and no-. 


jeal garden in France. It is added that, from 


||ready. The principle suggested by him will, in 


ticing the best means yet known of resisting || that garden they spread in a few years, over the | Most cases, apply with perfect propriety and 


their encroachments. I regret, however, to say | 


| greater part of Europe. D. T. though now an 


justice. But I think there will be exceptions, 


that the most of these essays are the productions || elderly gentleman, had never seen Canada This- | Individuals of slender resources, may be found 


of my own pen. 


'| les until the year 1804. As to myself, I had at- || in possession of a great many Canada Thistles. 


Having no doubt that the gentleman whom I teined to nearly middle age, before it was known ! Should not the officer or officers, have power, 
have thus noticed, is what he styles himself, aj) to me that such plants grew any where upon the | and be required to grant relief to individuals, in 


farmer, 1 take the liberty of advising him to put! 
himself, if he has not done it, in possession of! 
the first two volumes of the above named paper. | 


face of the earth. 
We see then, that Canada Thistles are plants 
of modern discovery. Their history is little 


} 


| some cases? The system of legislation to be 
| adopted for this purpose, whatever it may be 
|| must inVolve taxation, at least in some places, ty 


That entire work should at all times, be at his|| known, and their capacity for achieving mis- || a considerable extent. 
. . i . } ‘ . . . ° 
command, and at that of every other intelligent 1 chief may be much greater than ourselves or the;| Thistles growing in connection with wheat and 


and enterprising farmer, constituting as it cer-|| world are aware of. Like many other plagues, | 
tainly may, a valuable part of his agricultural | with which a guilty world is to be punished, | 
library. The gentleman, too, should employ his 


pen directly for the use of that paper. The ag- 
ricultural community needs a common medium 
of correspondence. The Genesee Farmer should 
be that medium for Western New-York. All 
such lights as are intended for the use of agricul- 
ture, and its kindred arts, should be collected ina 
common focus, and thence be made to diverge, as 
they certanily will, in all directions, and tothe best 
advantage. 

Having made this degression, which seemed 
necessary in order to introduce appropriate re- 
marks, I return to my subject. The subject on 
which I am now to treat, perhaps for the last 
time, is that of Canada Thistles. 1 call on 
farmers; I call on ail tenants of the soil ; I call 
on gentlemen of every occupation, and ladies too, 
who may feel an interest in the beauties of land- 
scape, if nothing else, to take this subject into 
serious consideration. The question is now to 
be agitated and settled; for settled it must be, 
whether Canada Thistles, presenting their hide- 
ous form in every direction, and lining the bor- 
Jers of almost every street and road in the coun- 
iry, with a hedge horrible to the sight, and most 
afflicting to the touch, shall be permitted thus to 
*way the sceptre of empire of this excellent coun- 








those of the Canada Thistle appear to have 
been reserved in a cup of indignation, to be 
poured out upon the world in these latter days. 
The astonishing rapidiiy with which these 
plants have spread, since by breaking down the 
intervening forests, they have been let in upon us 
from the North, leaves little reason to doubt that, 
if unmolested, they will soon gain possession of 
the whole, or nearly the whole of our soil. Hav- 
ing thus given to the trumpet of alarm another fee- 
ble blast, | now lay down that instrument. 


citizens, especially those who correspond with 
the public Journals, to the preliminaries of legis- 


universally conceded, that no warfare can be 
successfully waged against Canada Thistles, 
without the aid of legislative enactments 
must have laws on the subject. 
bly a more difficult subject of legislation was 
never presented to the consideration of a legisla- 
tive body. It is not to be regarded as a matter of 
indifference, what the laws are, that may be en- 
acted for the purposes in view. We may have 
laws, and yet they may be such as will do no 
good, Few of the gentlemen composing the 
legislature will have much knowledge of the 














I desire now to call the attention of my fellow || 


We! 
And yet proba- || the consequences, will persist in a practice s0 


| other grain, will present a difficult case. The 
| coming year, there will be found in Western 
| New York, thousands ef acres in this condition. 
|| Can thistles, growing in this connection, be sub- 
|| ject to any process of law, to prevent the dis- 
/semination of their seed? To exempt them al- 


} 
| 


|| together, will greatly counteract what may be 
|| done elsewhere, to check their dangerous career. 


'| I mention this as a case, likely to present seri- 
'ous difficulties; as a case meriting consideration, 
and needing counsel and advice. 

After the first year I would have no indulgen- 
cies granted to thistles growing among grain 
The practice of growing grain and thistles to 
gether, is, perhaps, the very worst that a farmer 
ican be guilty of. No plea of necessity can jus- 





lation on the foregoing subject. It is, I believe, || tify it. It is a process of management which, 


if persisted in a few years, cannot fail to ruin the 
| farm to which it is applied. If the farmer, hav- 
| ing been admonished of his error, and warned of 





| ruinous to himself and his neighbors, let the law 
| fall upon him with its full weight. 

Thistles growing among grass intended for 
| Mowing, may also present some difficulties, but 
| not so great, as in the other case. The requisi- 
| tions of the law to meet such cases, may be, that 

the whole shail be cut, at or before a time lim- 





‘ited, which probably need not vary much from 
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the 10th of July. Such a requisition would in- 
volve litthe or no sacrifice of individual interest. 
As a general rule, the better practice is to cut 
grass early; and in all cases, when grass and 
noxious weeds of any sort grow together, the 
mowing should be done before the weeds ripen 
their seeds. This good rule has of late, been 
generally neglected; and the consequence is, 
that noxious weeds of all sorts, have come in 
upon us like a flood. 

Thistles will be found growing in many pla- 
ces difficult of access ; for instance on the borders 
of woodland, amorg logs, briars, brush, &c., in 
ravines, on steep declivities and precipices. In 
crder to make thorough work, (and it will be 
nonsense to attempt any Other,) ail such places 
must be seen to, and the thistles found there 
must be dealt with according to law. The work 
before us is great, and will be attended with 
many difficulties and considerable expense, yet it 
must be done. The only alternative 1s, the loss 
of our property, the disgrace aad ruin of our 
country, and abject submission to the most cruel 
tyrant that ever wielded a sceptre. 

I call again on the correspondents of the Far- 
mer, and other public Journals, to come forward 





with intent to assist, in devising a system of 
laws to meet this case. It should be considereu! 
that the time draws nigh when the legislature! 
will be in session. The agricultural interests of! 
the country require that much should be done, to 
prepare work for that bo:ly, and have it ready for 
them by the time they meet. As to Canada 
Thistles, the time to act is now or never. Pro- 
crastinating another year will, as to some sec- 
tions of the country, dissipate the last hope, that 
any thing can be done successfully to resist their 
encroachments. I insist on it, as the duty of my 
corresponding brethren ow to dismiss other top- 
ics for a while, and devote their attention, for a 
few weeks, almost exclusively to this, and other 
interesting subjects, that are expected to be acted 
upon by the Legislature. Do you think it expe- 
dient to legislate on the subject of Canada This- 
tles? Are you in favor of county Agricultural 
Societies, and of having them sustained by legis- 
lative bounty ? Do you approve the project of 
having a State Agricultural Seminary, instituted 
at the expense of the State? Are you content 
with our old and rotten system of Road Laws? 
or would it please you better to have them re- 
pealed and a better system introduced? It ap- 
pears to me that, for a few weeks now to come, 
‘hese should be the engrossing subjects. 
DAN BRADLEY. 
Marcellus, Nov. 22, 1833. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
RESULT OF AN EXPERIMENT IN 
CULTIVATING RUTA BAGA. 

Messrs. Eptrors—l like the remarks of some 
of your correspondents respecting farm accounts, 
They must have a good tendency, causing a 
farmer to be more accurate in his estimates, and, 
enable him to profit more from former experi- 
ence. And if those accounts are published,| 
we can all profit by them, almost as much 
as if the experiment was tried by each in- 
dividual. The following is my account current| 
with a field of Ruta Baga. This field of one 
fourth of an acre, was an orchard, having been 
some time down to clover and mostly run out—) 








had not been fed or mowed—soil clay—very 


place, I carted on fifteen loads of good yard ma- 
nure— ploughed it very deep, laying the furrows 


and rolled it. The seeds were sown by hand in| 
drills, two feet and a half apart, and covered 
with a hoe, and all the turf covered and the whole 
hoed by hand. The field looked beautifully after 
it was sown, and promised a fair crop. 

The expense of thinning, weeding, and hoe- 
ing, was inconsiderable, and harvesting a mere 
trifle, as tle whole produce was but one bushel. 

The failure I attribute to the stiffness of the 
soil, it being in sward and the seed covered too 
deep. Not one seed in a hundred ever came up. 
So far from being discouraged by this experi- 
ment, I feel well satisfied with the adventure.— 
I find the root excellent for the table—easy to 
raise, provided the soil is suitable, and the field 
well prepared. I should now choose the lightest | 
soil of my farm, which is mostly clay, not sward 
land, as recommended by Judge Buel—cover 
the seed very lightly or not at all, provided 0 
shower was like to be soon, and I have no fears 
but that, shculd I ever raise another crop, Rutu 
Baga woula bring me greatly his debtor. For, 
the present season however, the account stands 
as follows: 





Rurtv Baga, To O. P. Q. Dr. 
June 25th, 1833.—To carting manure ‘ 
GMO EBY. 0 occ sccccscceves - $4,00' 
“© 26——Ploughing.........e.sse00. 2,00 | 


“ 28-—Sowing”and hoeing field..... 5,00) 
Rent of lamde.css ccevdveses 2,50 | 





$13,88 
Cr. 
By 1 Bushel Turneps 3s..... 38 | 





$13,50 
Thus Rutu Baga becomes my debtor to the 
amount of $13,50—for which I am willing to 
take his note, payable one year from date with 
interest. Respectfully, yours, &c. O,.P.Q. 
East Bloomfield, Nov. 20, 1833. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
MR. WARD'S ADDRESS. 


Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem, 
Cogitat, ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat. 
Horace. 

One with a flash begins, and ends in smoke ; 
The other out of smoke brings glorious light, 
And (without raising expectation high) 
Surprises us with dazzling miracles. 

Roscommon. 


Messrs. L. Tucker & Co.—I have read with | 
much pleasure the address of Mr. Ward in the | 
Farmer, No. 46. 

Mr. Ward seems to understand his subject 
perfectly ; his remarks, though not making so| 
great a display of learning, are directly to the | 
point. His observations with respect to manure 
are eminently correct. In my opinion it should | 
never be fermented before it is applied to the soil, | 
or if fermented, it should be always mixed with | 








some absorbent earth, to take up and retain 


the volatile properties. Manures when fer-| 
mented, are like tea leaves after drawing, all the | 
strength is gone. If applied recently and immedi- 
ately ploughed in, the virtues of the manure are 
absorbed by the earth, and yielded to plants as 
wanted. 

Again, his remarks respecting ornamental 








trees, are very appropriate. My own experi-' 


liable to bake and become heavy. In the first | ty. 


a eS 
ence has convinced me perfectly of their proprie- 
About 20 years ago, [ brought home on my 
saddle bows, young trees enough to set out near 


2 acres of plums, cherries, peaches and pears, 





over flat—then harrowed with a light harrow |jand for 15 years have had plenty of fruit. I 


have this fall set out between 7 and 800 young 
Locust trees, which in a few years I have no 
doubt, will yield me an ample supply of fencing 


| stuff. These trees have cost me a very trifle, 
| and my trouble has been equally trifling. A lit- 


tle attention only has been given to the object. 
His remarks also with regard to Agricultural 
papers and meetings, are much to the purpose. 
These papers cannot but give many useful hints, 
and it would be folly to suppose that our farmers 
are too Wise to learn, and our meetings at Agri- 
cultural fairs cannot fail to be of much service, 
in promoting an exchange of information, and 
intercourse among farmers. In short, this Ad- 
dress should be read with attention—if plain 
good sense and appropriate remarks are desira- 
ble, there are few productions which can be read 
with more profit. Yours, &c. R. M. W. 
Polter, Nov. 23, 1833. 








=<KIPPiRS IN BACON. 

Mr. Epitor—There is a very great disposi- 
tion in mankind, and in womankind too, to do 
things in any other way than the most direct. 
Wit —e simple method of accomplishing 
an object has no charms; something of mum- 
mery and mystification is absolutely necessary 
to recommend a scheme to their favorable notice. 

We sce often in newspapers, and every year in 


SD 0008'S... ios oss 5e. ‘ 138 | almanacs, sage recipes for blockading smoke 
5 


houses against the inroads of those destructive 
little animals called skippers; and how much 
red pepper, trash tobacco, pennyroyal, &c. have 
been vainly wasted for this purpose in Virginia, 
nobody can calculate, 

For the benefit of your readers, I give you my 


\| method of prevention. It has two recommenda- 





|| tions—simplicity and efficiency, 

Smoke the meat every day, until it is smoked 
enough ; and on the very day that the smoking 
is discontinued, — it in hogsheads, barrels, or 
boxes ; they need uot be air-tight, but it is neces- 
sary to have no holes or cracks in them large 
enough to admit the small fly, that is the mother 
of skippers. A lady to whom I communicated 
this plan in conversation, for the sake of conve- 
nience, used bags to keep her bacon in. Skip- 
pers were found in but one of them ; and in that 
there was a hole. 

This system has succeeded perfectly with me 
forseveral years. So far as I know it is original ; 
but I cannot su ee that any thing so simple 
and so reasonable was never tried by others.— 
Farmer’s Register. D. 


ORCHARD GRASS. 

The graziers of the valley pronounce it more 
nutritious than either Timothy, Clover, or Herds 
Grass, and it is by uniting this grass with the two 
first that the proverbially tine pastures and mea- 
dows of the central counties of Pennsylvania are 
formed. It resists the heat of summer, and reco- 
vers from the eff-cts of the hoof and the tooth 
very rapidly. For seed lots two bushels should 
be sowed to the acre; and for the scythe, or for 
pasture, the mixture should be one bushel of Or- 
chard Grass and one of Timothy seed, over which 
a gallon of clover seed should be seattered in 
March.—Kanawha Banner. 








LITTER 

—For your barn-yards, stables, styes, cow-hou- 
ses, &c, may well be gathered from fallen leaves ; 
and the mold mace by the decay of leaves will 
' also be valuable in your yards, &c. as a recepta- 

cle for the liquid a; ype oa would oo 
soak into the ground, enric , or 
lost In a ncighboring parton a rae 


Farmer. 
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From the Watertown Register, Oct. 2, 1833. the Cotton Mills,) to replace with better and im- 
JEYFERSON CU. CATTLE SHOW proved establishments those that were destroyed, 
AND PAIR. and most of them are again in active operation. 

Tuesday the 24th ult. was another proud day | The bridges that were injured by the flood are re- 


for Jefferson. The weather was propitious for | paired or rebuilding, and a short time will restore 


the occasion, and about 6000 persons assembled | the facilities of intercourse so extensive in this | 


tor the purpose of attending the interesting an- county. The rage for going west exists to a cer- 
niversary of the Agricultural Society. At an/ tain extentin this county, and we have furnished 
carly hour, the pens were crowded with cattle, || portion to swell the mighty stream which is 
iiorses, sheep and swine, and the Court Room | rollingin that dircetion, The inducements are 
spread and decorated with Domestic Manufac- || the coodness of the land, its cheapness, the cli- 

tres. Of the former we need only to say, that!) mate, and the facilities with which a subsistence 
‘ney showed the best blood in the United States, | can be obtained. These are prominent objects, 


and the display was as fine as we ever saw. Of! and are undoubtedly true as to a large portion of 


the Domestic Manufactures, although the varie-| the southwestern states. The intelligence and 
ty was not so great as we have seen on former, enterprise of our citizens will embrace them, and 
oceasions, yet those exhibited were of a superior time will give to the southwest a population as 
quality—the carpets, flannels, and diapers, par-; dense as the nature of their country will permit. 
ucularly. The specimens from the Dairy were |‘fo those who are well off here, it may be well to 
large, and of a rich kind and excellent flavor. Suggest the propriety of examining carefully and 
After the examination of the Stock and the Ma-| seeing what is to be gained by a change. 

nufactures, the Ploughing Match took place,|, The lands of this county generally are first 
which was most ably contested. The proces-| Tate—they can be purchased as cheap as in al- 
sion was then formed, and marched to the Me-| most any part of this state; indeed, it has been 
thodist Chapel, where, after other services, an in-| Often remarked by those whose opportunities 


teresting oration was delivered by the Hon. Da-| have enabled them to judge correctly, that there | 
niel Wardwell, the reports of the Committees 18 no part of the state where lands are so cheap | 


read, and the Premiums awarded. : 
of the proceedings were of intense interest, and | §€5 as in the county of Jefferson. 


We are pe- 
were listened to with excited attention. 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


The whole! !n proportion to their quality and local advanta- | 
prop 1 : 


' culiarly favored as to nearness to mills, to me-| 


December 7, 1833. 


| States, is in keeping up that unsettled state of 
|; mind which naturally prevails among the human 
|| family—an undefined peradventure, that at son: 
| time they shall find it for their advantage to sel! 
and in such case they must sacrifice much of the 

expense they have been at for improvement, 
| The father won’t plant an orchard, erect build- 
|ings, cultivate his farm with reference to perma- 
| nent progressive improvement, not that he intends 
, to leave it himself, but on account of the uncey- 
| tainty of his children keeping the possession af. 
jterhim., The children say, what advantage wil! 
| our exertions to improve the place be, should { 

ther sell, as we often hear him intimate. Al] is 
_done just to answer present exigencies. After in- 

temperance, and the expensive demands of {a- 
|shion, there is no one cause which casts such a 
_withering influence on the prosperity of society 
,as this feeling, It discourages every noble effort 
to enterprise and improvement. Now if mea 
| possessing these feelings would take an interest 
\1n the public efforts making for the general good, 
—would cultivate social intercourse, interchanse 
'| kind offices, and make their farming operations 
| matter of inquiry and investigation, and thus 

turn farming into business of the head as well as 
of the hands, and would unite what is beautiful 
and attracting with what is useful, and thus 
make their farms, houses, and other appendages 
pleasant and attracting, much of this evil would 


. 
a- 


Mr. Jenison, of Sacket’s Harbor, exhibited to| chanics, schools and churches. The same as to) be removed, 
, 
the Society a specimen of Raw Silk, from worms | Markets, having a choice of the markets of the || | The past season has been peculiar, and its ef. 
hatched and fed on his own premises, a roll of north by means of the St. Lawrence, or of the | fects upon crops have been variant. Wheat, 


‘as, potatoes and grass, never were more 


which was done up for the purpose of sending ,castern market by the canal. Bordering on Lake || oats, p 


to Europe ; also, a quantity of silk, of different Ontario, one of that vast chain of lakes extending 
qualities, prepared in his family, ready for use. to the far west, we can with ease supply them 
So neat was it done up, and so near the Italian) with the productions of the skill of the manu- 


article, that it excited admiration and surprise. facturer and the mechanic. There is no part of 


Although there was no premium for this species the United States where the productions of the 
of manufacture, yet, in consideration of the be-| Soil have for a succession of years maintained so 
nefits to crow out of it, the Society generously || uniformly a liberal price as they have in the 
awarded $10 to Mr. Jenison. Great benefits county of Jefferson. There is only one advan- 
may result from this notice taken of this produc- tage of much account claimed by our brethren 
tion; and it is more than probable the Society of the southwest, and that is, they can get a li- 
hereafter will award a premium on this article. | Ving easier than we. We have to work, and in 

Mr. Le Ray, the President of the Society,who’ order to succeed well, work pretty hard, while 
is now in France, has forwarded to the Society a| they get along with very little labor. Many, 
quantity of Grass Seed, which he denominates however, doubt whether this ought to be ac- 
Italian Rye Grass, with a description of its mode |counted an advantage, esteeming a compliance 
of culture. It grows on common lands, yields with the divine injunction, by the sweat of the 
in profusion four crops a year, and is adapted to! brow shall man eat bread, more conducive to 
caldclimates. This s¢ed can be obtained of the | health and happiness than its opposite, case and 


. —— . . it 
Treasurer of the Society, and coming from Mr. || inactivity. What raised ancient Egypt to the | 


Le Ray is recommendation sufficient to ensure a || hight of her grandeur? Not the fertility of her 
trial as to its usefulness hereafter. |soul alone, enriched as it was by the overflowing 
A varicty of Grapes were exhibited, from the | of the Nile, It was the laborious industry of her 
gardens of Mr. Butterfield, Maj. Kirby, and Maj, |, inhabitants, encouraged and protected by sound 
Brown, which proves that our soil and climate |, Maxims of state policy, which made her the gra- 
are adapted to their culture. nary of the world. Industry, unremitting in- 
From the Chapel, the Socicty, and such other | dustry, is that wonder-working power, whose 
citizens and spectators as were disposed, pro- || afm subdues the asperities of nature, whose hand 
ceeded to Parson’s Hotel, and partook of aj) Scatters plenty over her face, that nerves the 
sumptuous dinner prepared for the occasion, all | Strong man and tranquilizes the mind. 
in good harmony, ao under cheering anticipa- Our climate is said to be objectionable when 
tions of the future usefulness of the Society. compared with that of the south-west. As to 
The festivities of the day were closed as usu- this the experiment has not been fairly tried. 
al with a splendid ball at the Hotel in the eve-! We know ours is favorable to health, and caleu- 
ning, which passed off with a great deal of good | lated to sustain men in the performance of the 
feeling and glee. | most laborious operations. It is as yet uncertain 
| what effect the opening the lands of the west to 
REPORT OF THE VIEWING COMMITTEF. the sun and to culture may have upon health, 
The subscribers having been appointed aCom-| Nor can we yet know what effect the climate 
mittee to view the farms offered for the Society’s || will have upon the human system when subject- 
premiums, and to award them to the most meri-| ed to unremitting industry. Its adaptedness to 
torious, Report, that they have discharged the | 
duty according to their best judgments, and, af- | intercourse, of schools, religions privileges, mills, 
ter afew general remarks, will submit the result. | and markets, can be enjoyed, is not fully ascer- 
Within the last six or eight months,our county | tained. It is an experiment on which those who 
has suffered much loss by fire and floods. More || are well off, ought to enter with caution. Our 
injury has been done on the Black River this agricultural population, where they have been 


season by fres!et than during the whole period of | prudent, industrious and temperate ; where they 
the settlement of the county besides. i 


ticularly in the village of Watertown, have been 
frequent, and to the loss sustained by some of 
their most industrious and enterprising mecha- 
nics and manufacturers is recently added the ex- 
tensive, elegant, and valuable establishment ¢and with the prospect of their continuing equally 
known by the nate of the Jefferson Cotton Mills. | so. 


The uncommon enterprise of their citizens have, || 
however, 


‘ces of the times; where they have strictly ob- 
|| served the homely, much neglected, but invalua- 
ble maxim, “ pay to-day and trust to-morrow,” 
|are as prosperous as those of any other country 


compact settlements, where the benefits of social | 


Fires,par- | have kept aloof from the follies and extravagan- | 


’ 


'‘and profitable to the generality of farmers. The 


The greatest injury resulting from the western | 


enabled them, (with the exception of!ifever here and elsewhere throughout the United ! struction—but the good sense and discernment of 


j abundant or of a better quality, Corn is back- 
ward, and will, in most parts of the country, from 
'| present appearances, fall short of the usual quan- 
| tity. The fly has injured the wheat crop in some 
1 places ; it is, however, not extensive. ‘The sea- 
| son has been peculiarly favorable to the growth 
| of weeds, and has afforded additional testimony 
'| to the already demonstrated fact, that fall crops 
| ought to be preferred in this county, except such: 
|| as are subject to the hoe, The committee havi 
'|seen many fields of spring grain that to them 
| appeared not worth harvesting, on account of th 
/prevalence of the Canada thistle. Summer fa!- 
| lowing, and a good coat of seed are certain pre- 
'ventives. ‘Their continuance on any farmis a 
|sure indication of slovenly farming. The cok: 
| root, the St. John’s wort, the milk and other nox- 
‘ious weeds, are increasing to an alarming de- 
gree, and that highly salutary provision in th 
‘road act, making it the duty of the pathmasters 
‘| to cut them twice a year, is with a very few ex- 
‘ceptions neglected, We shall certainly los: 
the good name we have acquired abroad, if we 
suffer our county to be overrun by noxious 
jweeds, Besides, nothing will alarm the good 
farmers of the east, secking to purchase farms, 
| quicker than a country where the fields and roads 
are covered with weeds. 
| Having mentioned the subject of our good 
|| cause, permit us to extract from the report of the 
‘| committee of the house of assembly on agricul- 
| ture, the flattering manner with which they no- 
tice the spirit and enterprise of the county of Jef- 





|ferson: ‘“ We allude with pride and satisfaction 
'|to the rich and flourishing county of Jefferson. 


which alone has had spirit and enterprise to sus- 
tainher agricultural society,unaided by the publi 


| Treasury ; and she affords another happy illus- 
tration of the good effects of awakening compet- 


_tion and industry by proffered rewards. In no 
county of the State have improvements tn hus- 


| bandry been so great as in this ; and it is within 


‘the personal knowledge of some of your commit- 
‘tee, and has also been remarked by gentlemen 
wholare competent judges,that since the establish 
of her agricultural seciety,her farm stock has im- 
proved fifty per cent.; and that her horses in pa 
rticular are surpassed by none.” 


But to return to the subject of weeds. Your 


‘committee are of the opinion that small farms 


would tend much to keep under the control of the 
_occupantn oxious weeds,and be equally productive 


report above referred to, suggests the necessity 
of resorting to legal measures to effect their de- 
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yur citizens will not fail to put a stop to this pal- | too strongly pressed upon the attention of the far- 


pable evil. : 

As a preventive to the insect or fly in wheat, | 
the comimitee have noticed a communication in|) 
one of the periodicals of the day, recommending | 
the following as effectual : | 

The writer observes that the fly deposites its | 
egg on the wheat ear before itis reaped ; the egg | 
is so small as to be discoverable only by the mi- | 
eroscope, and is attached to the wheat by a glu- || 
tinous matter which prevents their being removed || 
hy reaping or threshing. He says soak the seed || 
wheat in water for twelve hours ; spread it out) 
on the barn floor so as to allow the superabun- || 
dant water to escape; then take fresh slacked | 
lime and mix it among the wheat in 1 sue | 


which when thus applied will in a short time de- || 
stroy the eggs and consequently preserve the | 
vrain from destruction. The recommendation is 
given after a fair and thorough 
ment, and if it does not answer the purpose fully, | 
we all know lime isa manure and will benetit) 
the growth of the crop sufficient to make up for || 
‘une and trouble, As the corn crop isan im-| 
portant one in this county, the committee hope 
they will be excused in giving some of the re- 
marks of a highly enlightened and practical farm- 
cr of New-England, on the subject of the man- 
agement of this crop, particularly the harvesting, 
ife says in the cultivation of this crop repeated 
stirring of the ground with a harrow or cultivator | 
is advisable ; but care should be taken not to go 
=o deep as to break the roots of the plant. Weeds 
cannot be too completely kept down, but hilling| 
or halfhilling is utterly useless either for the sup- || 








inn | fine samples in several places. 
tlicient to have every grain covered with the lime, || of as a valuable crop and extremely productive. | 


ou may as well calculate upon making 
beef cattle without feeding them wees having 
good crops without manure, and as th 


creased by a little care. 

Your committee in examining the agricultural 
tools in operation, noticed the horse rake as be 
ing highly beneficial and a great labor saving m 


them for a reasonable compensation, 


The Ruta baga or Swedish turnep is attracting | 


the attention of our farmers, and we found some 


It is said there is no kind of stock but will eat 
them and profit by it. The committee were gra- 
tified to find an increased public sentiment in fa- 


best farmers in Jefferson county are cold water 
men. The committee cannot close these remarks 
without saying that the reception they met with 
in their tour was uniforinly most cordial, acecom- 
panied with that bountiful liberality for which the 
American farmer’s table is proverbial. 


[We are reluctantly compelled to omit a part 
of the Report of the Viewing Committee. It will 
appear in our next paper. 





GRAND ISLAND. 
The reader who has been so often pleased and 
instructed by our highly valued correspondent, 


port of the corn or its productiveness, and high) Uimus, (Lewis F. Avven, Esq.) may remember 


hilling is absolutely pernicious. 


As to harvest-||that, in reply to a call to write under his own 


ing he says topping the stalksis a serious injury | proper signature, from Dan Braptey, Esq. which 


to the crop and ought to be forever discarded. | he declined on the ground that he was not a prac- 


he best way of harvesting is by cutting after || 
the corn is glazed; tying in small bundles near | 


tical farmer, said, that he “ hoped one day to have 





| 


J 

and annua 
of the western country. 
=|; welcome the approaches of our Boston brethren, 


. : a-|| into this region, and hope that an enterprise so 
chine. Grout Horslington, of Ellisburgh, is ma- || valuable to « : I I c 


king calculations to manufacture them, and afford 
| 


‘he top and putting it in small shocks upon the a fine farm, well stocked with good horses, oxen, 
ploughed land and not upon the grass ground. | sows, and sheep, and a good yard of poultry.” 


Vhis last is a point of much importanee as the | , . ‘ 
erass will exclude the access of the air to the bot- | We are happy to learn from the following notice 


tom of the shock, and the stalks and the corn will ||) the Buffalo Journal, that he is in a fair way 
become damp and mouldy. He says very exact|\to have his wishes gratified; and we hope that 


experiments have demonstrated that the loss to!’ we shall continue to receive the productions of 


the crop by topping corn is one fifth. ‘There is, 
one subject which is not often mentioned and) 
perhaps not often thought of. It however is im- | 
portant. Itis exactness in our agriculture. Far- ] 
inners measure nothing, they weigh nothing. It)! 
is all guess work with them. Ask them how. 
much land they have under improvement, how) 
much they till or mow. How much grain they} 


his gifted pen, and the results of his experience 
as a practical farmer: 

Granp Istanp.—This large and fertile island, 
in the Niagara River, containing nearly 18,000 
acres, has, we understand, been nearly all pur- 
chased by our fellow-citizen, L. F. Allen, Esq, 
in connexion with the Hoa, Stephen W hite,and 


raise or grass they cut; they guess so much, ||some other wealthy capitalists of Boston. We 


flow much manure they put uponanacre. How 
much seed they sow to an acre; why they mean) 
to put on about so much commonly. How much | 
will a favorite cow yield ; why over a pailful, but) 
the size of the pail they don’t know any thing | 
about. Now you may ask what the advantage || 
of such exactness. We say there is a satisfaction | 


in knowing what we do, and in this we cannot |, 


be accurate except by keeping exact accounts of | erected, which 13 intended to go into operation 
Should our accounts show a. carly in the spring. The engine was manufac-, 


our operations. 


learn that it is their intention to cut up for export- 
ation the extensive forests of White Oak Ship 
Tiber that abounds upon it; and for that pur- 
pose they have already in employ about 100 men 
and teams, eating houses, a store, workshops, &c. 
A large steam saw mill, with an engine of 80 
horse power,and calculated to drive fourteen setts 
of saws, and a pair of mill stones is about to be 





lformation of the grand artery through our great 


| State, and diffusing wealth and happiness to mil- 
lions. But for the Erie canal, our magnificent 


od er ere is no- |/forests would be considered a w > 
thing of the vegetable or animal kind but makes lon “ a. Pen ae me 


manure, how easily can the quantity made be in- ‘ivalt 


the earth that bore them; but now they are 
1able te of export to the Atlantic states 

ly add a vast increase to the wealt*: 
ivlost heartily do we 


to ourselves,may be most advantageous 
to then.— Buffalo Journal. 
_AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 

| Notice is hereby given that a meeting of 





They are spoken the Monroe County Agricultural Society 


'will be held at the Monroe House in Ro- 


chester, on Thursday the 12th of December, 
1833, at 1 o’clock, P. M. for the purpose ot 


ractical experi-|/vor of an entire disuse of spiritous liquor, and the || making outa list of Premiums to be award- 


ed at the next Exhibition of the Society, and 
also to take into consideration the propriety 
of petitioning the Legislature to establish a 
State and County Agricultural Societies, 
with suitable endowments from the State 
treasury. As this subject is one of vast 
‘importance to the Agricultural interest, it is 
hoped that there will be a general attend- 
ance from all parts of the county of those 
who feel an interest in its prosperity. ‘The 
Committees of the several towns are parti 
cularly requested to attend. 
WM. GARBUTT, Pres’i. 
Lutuer Tucker, Sec’y. 





IL} The following is a list of the Town 
Committees, and it is hoped that if any ot 
‘then are unable to attend, they will request 
some one to supply their place, that each 
town may be properly represented : 


Brighton—H. Hooker, G. Cobb, A. Eaton, 

Chili—Wim. N. Reed, T. Streeter, Wm 
W ooden. 

Clarkson—Abel Baldwin, J. Bowman, Gusta- 
vus Clark. 

Gates—A, Reynolds, W. Whitney, E. M. Pai- 
sons. 

Greece—G. H. Holden, A. Rowe, John Lake. 

Henrietta—S. Legget, M. Roberts, A. Snyder. 

Mendon—Milton Sheldon, C. Foot, Jas. Smith: 

Ogden—W m. Buel, W. B. Brown, Col. Colby 

Penfield—W m. Wood, L. Ross, Samuel Miller. 

Perrinton—E. Strong, J. C. Eaton, A. Burr. 

Pittsford—J. K. Guernsey, N. Nye, J. Arm- 
strong. 

Riga—Saml. Baldwin, O. Ide, E. Spragne. 

Rush—S. M. Coe, John P. Stull, Alfred Jones. 

Sweden—J. Randall, Abel Root, S. Sheldon. 

“+ wicomes Blackmore, Levi Lacy, Sam! 
Wood. 











failure in our calculations we will abandon it, or || tured at the extensive establishment of Gibson, | 


perhaps ascertain the cause and do better after- } 
wards. Should they show success we will en- 
joy the pleasure of conscious improvement and 
be a stimulus to greater efforts. Itis the only cer- | 


tain way of comparing the value of a crop with | proach from Buffalo, by water at the distance of 


the expense of cultivation, and the advantage of) 
one crop over another, How can a farmer well, 
 aleulate what to do with his crops unless he first), 
ascertain what he has. If he overrates them he! 
may overstock his farm and have to pinch his cat- | 
tle, or buy fodder. If he underrates them, with) 
the feelings of abundunce he is very likely to use| 
them prodigally and wastefully, and so fail of the 
advantages within his reach. Agriculture must 
be considered one of the exact sciences ; and we | 
shall never know whether our progress in it is), 
forward or progressive unless we have done with | 
guessing. This exactness is said to be trouble- | 
some, but once form the habit and the trouble is! 
vone, | 

The subject of manures is one that cannot be} 





Grayson & Co. of Black Rock. The village 
which they are building up is on the eastern shore, 


nearly opposite ‘Tonawanta; and the easy access 


from it to the Erie Canal, and the facilities of ap- 


8 miles, give it facilities enjoyed by but few pla- 
ces, in our neighborhood, and must soon render 
it an important acquisition to the business of our 
thriving city. ; 

This valuable property has lain dormant and 
almost forgotten, since the renowned Jewish city 
of Ararat was founded by Judge Noah, on the 
very site of which the present proprietors are 


erecting their establishment. Aside from the 


timber on the island, the soil is said to be of the’ 


first quality for agriculture: and asit is the inten- 
tion of the proprietors to clear the land and im- 


| prove it, as the timber is cut away, it will shortly 


add its teeming fields and abundant harvest to 


our view. : 
Yet this is but another result, derived from the 


Rochester Prices Current. 





|| Wheat, perbu. 874 | Apples, 25450 
Flour, per bri. 5 00} Lard, ewt. 8 00 
| Pork, mess, bri. 15 00] Cheese do 5a7 00 
| doprimedo 12 00 | Butter i0al4 
|| Beef pr ewt. 2 50a3 25 | Hams do 8a9 00 
|| Bork, hog 4 75a5 25} Pot Ash,ewt. 3 75 
| Oats, 26 | Peails, 4a4 25 
‘Corn, 50 | Elides, cwt. 5 00 
Rye, 62 | Sole Leather, 19422 00 
Barley, 50a56 | Harness do 25 00 
Hay, per ton, 7a9 00 | Upper p side,drs’d 2 75 
Grass Seed, 1124 | Bridle, do- 300a350 
Potatoes, 19 | Calf Skins, lb. 75a0 88 





arma 
THE FARMER’S OWN BOOK; OR 
AMILY peonme for the Husbandman and 
Housewife ; be ng a compilation of the very 
best receipts on agricu ag’ mame | and cok 
ery, with rules for keepi ‘armer’s Accounts. 
arf Forsaleby HOYT, PORTER & Co 


OBB’S MANUAL OF CULTURE OF 
SILK, & sale 
» GO OYT, PORTER, & Co 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE DIFFUSION 
OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The Harpers have just published a Treatise on 
the Diffusion of Knowledge, by Mr. Dic, the 
author of the Christian Philosopher and several 
other popular and truly excellent works, which is 
very highly praised by the New York editors. Its 
aim, says the Com. Advertiser, is to do good ; to 
enlighten the minds of the million; to excite,and 
foster, and satisfy, a desire for information. The 
following is an extract: 


“ My first proposition is that the diffusion of 
knowledge would undermine the fabric of super- 
stition, and remove those groundless fears to 
which superstitious notions give rise. Ignorance 
has not only debarred mankind from many ex- 
quisite and sublime enjoyments, but has created 
innumerable unfounded alarms which greatly in- 
crease the sumof human misery. Man is natur- 
ally timid, terrified at those dangers whose con- 
sequences he cannot foresee, and at those un- 
common appearances of nature whose causes he 
has never explored. Thus he is led, in mop | in- 
stances, to regard with apprehension and dread 
those operations of nature which are the result of; 
regular and invariable laws. Under the influ- 
ence of such timid emotions, the phenomena of 
nature, both in the heavens and on the earth, 
have been arrayed in imaginary terrors. In the 
early ages of the world, a total eclipse of the sun 
or of the moon was regarded with the utmost con- 
sternation, as if some dismal catastrophe had 
been about to befallthe universe. Believing that 
the moon in an eclipse was sickening or dying, 
through the influence of enchanters, the tremb- 
ling spectators had recourse to the ringing of bells, 
the sounding of trumpets, the beating of brazen 
vessels, and to loud and horrid exclainations, in 
order to break the enchantment, and to drown 
the muttering of witches, that the moon might not 
hearthem. {n allusion to this practice, Juvenal, 
when speaking of a loud scolding woman, says 
that she was able to relieve the moon :— 

‘* Forbear your drums and trumpets, if vou please; 

Her voice alone the laboring moon can ease.” 

Nor are such foolish opinions and customs yet 
banished from the world. They are said to be 
still prevalent in some Mahometan and Pagan 
countries. Comets, too, with their blazing tails 
were long regarded, and still are, by the vulgar, 
as harbingers of divine vengeance, presaging fa- 
mines and inundations, or the downfall of prin- 
ces and the destruction of empires. The Aurora 
Borealis, or Northern Lights, have been frequent- 
ly gazed at with similar apprehensions, and 
whole provinces have been thrown into consterna- 
tion by the fantastic coruscations of those lam- 
bent meteors. Some pretend to see, in these 
harmless lights, armies mixing in fierce encounter, 
and fields streaming with blood; others behold 
states overthrown, earthquakes, inundations, pes- 
tilences, and the most dreadful calamities. Be- 
cause one or other of these calamities formerly 
neggenes soon after the appearance of a comet, 
or the blaze ofan aurora, detectors they are con- 
sidered either as the causes or the prognostics of 
such events. 

From the same source arise those foolish no- 
tions, so fatal to the peace of mankind, which 
have been engendered by judicial astrology. Un- 
der a belief that the characters and the fates of 
men are dependent upon the various aspect of the 
stars, and conjunctions of the planets, the most 
unfounded apprehensions, as well as the most de- 
lusive hopes, have been excited by the professors 
of this fallacious science. Such impositions on 
the credulity of mankind are founded on the 
grossest absurdity, and the most palpable igno- 
rance of the nature of things; for since the as- 
pects & conjunctions of the heavenly bodies have, 
in every period of duration, been subject to inva- 
triable laws, they must be altogether inadequate 
to account for the diversified phenomena of the 
moral world, and for that infinite variety we ob- 
serve in the dispositions and the destinies of men; 

and indeed, the single consideration of the im- 
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ficient to convince any rational mind that their in- 
fluence can have no effect on a vegion so remote 
from the spaces which they occupy. The plane- 
tary bodies, indeed, may, in certain cases, have 
some degree of physical influence on the earth, by 
virtue of their attractive power, but that influence 
can never affect the operation of moral causes, or Moist and fenny places in the night-tim: 
the qualities of the mind. Even although it}|emita glimmering light, have been regard 
were admitted that the heavenly bodies have an| 
influence over the destinies of the human race, 
yet we have no data whatever by which we may 
ascertain the mode of its operation, or to deter- 
mine the formula or rules, by which calculations 
are to be made, in order to predict the fates of na-| the night time—a hare or a sow crossing the 
tions, or the individual temperaments and desti- ||0ad—the meeting with a bitch with whelps, or a 
nies of men; and consequently, the principles || *"ake lying in the road—thefalling of salt from a 
and rules on which astrologers proceed in con- || table—and even the curling of a fiber of tallov 
structing horoscopes, and calculating nativities,|/'" @ burning candle, have been regarded with ap- 
are nothing else than mere assumptions, and|/prehensions of terror, as_prognostics of impend- 
their pretensions nothing short of criminal impo- \|ing disasters, or of approaching death, 
sitions upon the credulity of mankind. With || -: 
equally the same reason, we might assert, that|)| Cure for Laziness.—The Dutch had the 
the earth, in different positions in its orbit, would || best contrivance for the treatment of pau- 
have an influence in producin» fools and maniacs} perism I have heard of. They took a man 
in the planets of Jupiter, or in exciting wars and|/and put him to work if he was able. If he 
insurrections among the inhabitants of Saturn, as ‘would not work they gave him several war- 
to suppose, with Mr. Varley, the prince of mo-|/nings. If these were ineffectual ihey put 
dern astrolovers, that “ Saturn passing through hi 4 io a cist and tus | hades tal 
the ascendant, causes dullness and melancholy || ae See & Ghekere GUE ict 18 & Siulee OF We- 
for a few weeks,” and that “ Jupiter, in the third || ‘“™, It came in just so fast, that by briskly 
plying a pump, with which the cistern was 


house, gives safe inland journeys and agreeable : 

neighbors or kindred.” . ‘furnished, he could keep himself from drow 
Notwithstanding the absurdity of the doctrines! :ag.— Dwight. 

of astrology, this art has been practiced in every — 


period of time. Among the Romans, the people || yor ROE GARDEN AND N URSER Y 
were so infatuated with it, that the astrologers, or, | : { Ads 
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as they were then called, the mathematicians, || 
maintained their ground in spite of all the edites ||  iggen subscriber offirs to the public a choice 
selection of Fruit ‘l'rees, of French, German, 


of the emperors to expel them from the capital : | 
“nglish and American varieties, consisting ot 
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Such are some of the objects in the heavens 
Which ignorance and superstition have arrayed 
‘with imaginary terrors, «cs 
On the earth, the objects which have o round 
less fears are almost innumerable. The ignes fu 
tui, those harmless meteors which hover above 
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li x bs , ed as 
malicious spirits, endeavoring to deccive the be- 


wildered | traveler, and lead him to destruction 
The ticking noise of a little insect called the deat) 
| watch, a screech owl screaming at the window-- 
a raven croaking over a horse—a dog howling in 











To 





and after they were at length expelled by a for- |! 
mal decree of the Senate, they found so much || Apples, Pears,Plums, Peaches,Cherries, A pricots 
protection from the credulity of the people, that || Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Gooseberiies 
they still remained in Rome unmolested. A-}| Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental ‘I'recs 
mong the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, the Egyp-| Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses. Vines, Creepers, 
tians, the Greeks and the Arabians, in ancient| Herbaceous.Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots.4c. 
times, astrology was uniformly included in the|| Also, a few hundred of the Morus Multicoulis 
list of the sciences, and used as one species of || or Phillipine Mulberry, the white Italian Mulber- 
divination by which they attempted to pry into| ry by the hundred or thousand, English Hawthorn 
the secrets of futurity. The Brahmins in India, ||Quicks, Grape Vines of both native and foreign 
at an early period, introduced this art into their|| varieties, mostly of large size, for sale by the sin- 
country, and by means cf it, have rendered them- ||gle vine, hundred or thousand at reduced prices 
sclves the arbiters of evil hours, and of the for-|| lhe subscriber has a large Green House well till- 
tunes of their fellow-men, and have thus raised ed with a large collection of choice Green-Honse 
themselves to great authority andinfluence among |, Plants in good condition, 

the illiterate multitude. They are consulted as) All orders, by mail or otherwise,will be prompl- 
oracles, and like all other impostors, they have |\ly attended to, and packages delivered in Roches- 
taken great care never tosell their answers with-|tcr or at the mouth of Genesee River. 

out a handsome remuneration. In almost every | ASA ROWE. 
country in the world, this artis still practiced,and || Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nuisery received by the 
only a short period has elapsed since the princes | Publisher of this paper. i 
and legislators of Europe were directed in the || ‘Catalogues may be had at the office of the Ger.- 
most important concerns of the state by the pre-| csee Farmer—wili be sent to those who wish 
dictions of astrologers. In the time of Queen Ca- them gratis October 5, 1833 {6m 
tharine de Medicis, astrology was so much in | 
vogue, that nothing, however trifling, was to be || 
done without consulting the stars. The astrologer | IGALY important and useful improvement 
Morin,in the 17th century,directed Cardinal Rich- | in securing Frame buildings against the ef- 
elieu’s motions,in some of his journeys,and Louisa | fects of the external atmosphere. 

Maria de Gonzaga, Queen of Poland, gave two) The subscriber is owner and proprietor of the 
thousand crowns to carry on an edition of his As-, Patent, taken out in 1832, by Ebenezer Mix, 
trologia Gallica ; and in the reign of Henry the | Esq., of Batavia, for his very important improve- 
third and Henry the fourth, of France, the pre-| ment in securing houses and other farm buildings 
dictions of astrologers were the common theme |against the effects of heat, frost and moisture in 
of the court conversation. ‘ithe atmosphere. 

Even in the present day, and in the metropolis | ‘I'his improvement was noticed in the Genesee 

of the British empire, this fallacious art is prac-| Farmer, in the fall of 1832, and is now offered to 
ticed, and its professors are resorted to for judi-| the public notice. Its cheapness and importance 
cial information, not only by the vulgar, but even | to the comfort of buildings, strongly recommend 
by many in the higher spheres of life. The ex-| it to the attention of a discerning community. 
tensive annual sale of more than 240,000 copies | By this improvement the great and long desired 
of “Moore’s Almanac,” which abounds with) point, of disarming the external atmosphere o! 
such predictions, and of similar Ee isa|/its unpleasant effects upon the comfort and weil 
striking proof of the belief which is still attached | being of families is very fully attained. 
o the doctrines of astrology in our own age and|) Applications to the subscriber, post paid, inclo- 
country, and of the ignorance and credulity from! sing the inconsiderable equivalent of five dollars, 
which such belief proceeds. Pathelia, parsele-| will procure for the — the privilege with 
nz, shooting stars, a meteors, luminous arch- | instructions for using t e said Patent-right in the 
es, lunar rainbows, and other atmospherical phe-|/erection of one single building or dwelling house: 
nomena, have likewise been considered by some|| oct 5-6m JOHN LOWBER. 
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mense distances of the stars from our globe,is suf- 








as ominous of impending calamity. | Batavia, Genesee Co., N. Y., Oct. 5, 1833, 





